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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Our Zoological Gardens, interesting as they 
are to us, are probably centres of an amount of 
misery and discomfort from unfulfilled prompt- 
ings of habit and instinct, which we can hardly 
realize.—C. Lloyd Morgan, F. R. S. 


Naples Society for the Protection of 
Animals. 


2 ViA VITTORIA, NAPLES, ITALY. 
June Ist, 1910. 


To the Editor of Our Fourfooted Friends. — 
I should be very grateful if you would again find 
room in Our Fourfooted Friends for an appeal on 
behalf of the Naples Society for the Protection of 
Animals. The work done by our inspectors during 
the last year was as follows: Extra animals were 
attached to 25,020 carts and the load of 4,230 others 
was diminished ; 36,638 persons were made to alight 
from overloaded vehicles; 23,837 sticks and 179 
stakes were confiscated, besides nearly 800 spiked 
bits and other instruments oftorture. [here were 
7,000 prosecutions and 2080 animals were humanely 
destroyed in the lethal chambers at the society’s 
office or byits agents at the Municipal Dogs’ Depot. 
I will not trespass upon your space with further 
details 
aid is urgent, as building operations have increased 


, but will only add that the need of pecuniary 


in Naples on all sides whilst our funds have fallen 
off lamentably of late. This has necessitated reduc- 
ing the staff of inspectors, which has caused a great 
Subscrip- 
tions and donations will be thankfully received and 
promptly acknowledged by Miss P. H. Johnston 
(Hon. Secretary), The Beeches, Carlisle, or by 
Mr. C. Calvello (Director), 2 Via Vittoria, Naples, 
or by myself at 7 Chiatamone, Naples. 


increase in the sufferings of the animals. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
ais ( Princess) Mele Barese, 
(née Mackworth Praed), 
President of the Naples Society 
for the Protection of Animals. 


‘animals. 


An International Convention. 
The officers, 


American Humane Association unite with the 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty in the 
United States of America to extend a cordial in- 
vitation to all similar societies throughout the world 


directors and members of The 


to delegate representatives to attend the First 
American International Humane Conference,which 
will be held in the city of Washington, D. C., 
U.S.A., during the week of October 10-15, 1910. 
Blanks for the proper authorization of delegates 
from foreign countries will be forwarded upon ap- 
plication. All persons interested in the prevention 
of cruelty will also be welcome to attend the 
meetings. William H. Taft, President of the 
United States, writes with reference to this con- 
ference, ‘I shall be greatly interested in the giv- 
ing of international importance to a work that so 
much affects human progress.” It is desired to 
make this gathering of the utmost value to the 
world at large in extending humane aid and en- 
lightenment. 

All meetings occurring during the daytime will 
be held in the auditorium of the new building of 
the United States National Museum. Iwo meet- 
ings, to which the general public are especially 
invited, will be held in the evening in a large hall. 
These evening meetings will be addressed by Pronk: 
inent speakers of national reputation. 

The sessions of the conference will be devoted 
exclusively to subjects relating to children during 
October 10, 11 and 12. The sessions to be held 
on October 13, 14 and 15 will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the consideration of subjects relating to 
The plan in vogue in the United States 
of holding dual annual meetings for the discussion 
of matters relating to children and animals has been 
rendered necessary by the fact that 208 anti-cruelty 
societies in this country combine the two branches 
of work in one corporation, largely on account of 
Many 
persons are also deeply interested in both depart- 
ments. ‘The sessions are held so entirely separate 
that it is believed that the most exacting specialist 


local convenience and economic necessity. 


on either side can have no just ground for criticism. 


_ It is expected to have as presiding officers on days 


devoted to children, representatives of children’s 
societies, and on days devoted to animals, repre- 
sentatives of that department of work. 
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It is desired to hold an exhibition in connection 
with the conference which shall display books of 
interest to humanitarians, also pictures, drawings, 
compositions, prize essays, model child shelters, 
medals, prizes, diplomas, banners, photographs, 
humane reports, literature, humane _ statistical 
blanks, office blanks, case blanks, legal blanks, 
filing devices, an anti-cruelty map of the United 
States, juvenile court reports, probation reports, and 
humane devices and inventions of every description. 

Special exhibits will be shown relating to bull 
fight barbarities, work horse parade medals, ribbons, 
etc., humane killing devices for slaughter houses 
and dog pounds, improved stock cars, poultry- 
carrying crates, dog and cat kennels and foods, 
horse street-feeding inventions, humane bits and 
bridles, humane harnesses, feeding mangers, model 
ambulances for large and also for small animals, 
model dog pounds, hand bags for travelers carrying 
small animals, anti-slipping devices for horses, wagon 
brakes, drinking fountains for animals, fire-escape 
inventions for animals, and many other things 
pertaining to both children and animals. The co- 
operation of all anti-cruelty societies and manufac- 
turers is invited to make this exhibition as com- 
plete as possible. Societies are also invited to send 
annual reports, blanks, photographs and exhibits of 
their own. 

The First International Humane Congress was 
held at Graz, in Austria, in 1895. In 1900 a simi- 
lar one was held at Paris, France, and in 1903, 
Frankfort, Germany, entertained the Third Inter- 
national Humane Congress. “The Swedes claimed 
the next one in 1906, at Helsingborg, Sweden. In 
1909 England, which was the first home of the 
anti-cruelty movement, was the scene of an inter- 
national humane gathering. All of these meetings 
were devoted exclusively to animals. The first 
law for the prevention of cruelty was passed by the 
British Parliament in 1822. The first Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty was organized in Eng- 
land in 1824 and subsequently became the present 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. ‘The first Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children was organized in New York 
City in 1874. The first American International 
Humane Conference will be held in Washington 
during October 10-15, 1910.— William O. Still- 


man, President. 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


“AFTER HE GETS HOME.’ 


Dear Mrs. Smith,—I was looking over a scrap- 
book of my master’s the other day and found init a 
copy of Our Fourfooted Friends in which you had 
reprinted a poem sent me one Christmas by a 
lady friend. You also reproduced with it a photo- 
graph of myself watching for the return of my 
master from business. I still watch for him just 
the same. 

Perhaps some of your readers would like to see 
how I look after he gets home and is ready to read 
his papers or books. Just as soon as he sits down 
I jump into his lap and stay there all the evening. I 
watch very carefully to see that no one disturbs him. 

Every summer we go to the sea shore during the 
hot weather. One evening last summer one of 
the guests entertained the others by drawing pic- 
tures. He drew one of a tramp dog sitting by my 
side and called it ““Me and Ruby.” Qf course it 
was imaginary, for I do not associate with any dogs 
unless I know that their grandfathers and grand- 


mothers were perfectly respectable and well bred, 


‘COSY CORNER.”’ 


MY 


but the guests of the hotel all laughed and seemed 
to enjoy it, so I did not care. 
to me, and I hung it up in my “Cozy Corner”? at 
home. 

I send you a photograph of my ‘‘Corner,”’ show- 
ing some of my pictures and Christmas presents. 

I have had my photograph taken a great many 
times and have learned to keep perfectly still until 
I hear the shutter click the second time. In the 
one of the ‘‘Corner’’ I kept still for fifteen seconds. 
Once I had a flashlight made, but it frightened me 
sO my master promised me that he would never 
try it again. 

If you would like to have me I will write to you 
again some time and send you some other pictures 


that I have of myself. Very truly yours,—Princess 
Ruby Chiquita Bissula. 


Do not forget to give your horses, dogs and cats 
water several times a day in hot weather. 


He gave the picture ~ 
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A Dog Policeman. 


An interesting incident showing the kind 
heart of one dog and the nasty fighting nature 
of another, jnst like human beings, occurred in 
front of the Sunbeam office. A small, peace- 
loving black dog was curled up sleeping on the 
sidewalk when a white mongrel bull-dog came 
along. The newcomer walked up to the sleeping 
dog and plainly tried to pick a quarrel. This 
the black dog wished to avoid, and paid no at- 
tention to the insults of the bull-dog. Finally, 
to avoid any trouble, the black dog arose and as 
he started to walk away the bull-dog sprang on 
him and got a firm hold with his teeth on the 
back of the black dog’s neck and started to shake 
and bite the peaceful victim when with a tre- 
mendous rush the Great Dane, Marco, a familiar 
figure around the centre of the city, rushed 
across the street and taking the white bull-dog 
by the small of the back into his enormous jaws 
gave him a toss half way across the pavement. 
Marco did not attempt to further injure the 
bull-dog and there was no more fight in the 


latter. The black dog walked on down the 
street. The bull-dog looked at its retreating 
figure. Marco looked at the bull-dog. The 


bull-dog looked at Marco for a moment and then 
trotted down the street.—Salem Sunbeam, New 
Jersey. 


The Greatest Love. 


A little dog saved the life of Arthur Croteau, 
Jr., the three-year-old child of Arthur Croteau, 
agent at the Edgewood railroad station, recently. 
The child was playing in the street in front of his 
home at Green and Washington streets, Reading, 
when an automobile approached on Green street. 
Nearly opposite the Croteau house the car be- 
came unmanageable and swerved up on the lawn. 
The machine was headed for the boy, when the 
dog jumped upon him, knocking the child out of 
harm’s way. 

When the machine had passed and the dust had 
cleared away, the child was picked up unhurt, but 
the dog lay dead. The occupants of the car wer 
unknown, —Boston Herald. 
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The Rewards of the World. 
( Continued from Fune.) 


‘I had never been hurt, never been frightened, 
so I did not know fear. My life was like the life of a 
child before it is educated to be afraid. My master 
taught me kindness, trust, faith, courage, strength, 
and I believed the world was filled only with these. 
Perhaps that was the reason of my personality, 
growth and horse sense. Life was such a quiet, 
strong harmony that I used to listen to the winds 
along the eaves of my stable and in the trees out- 
side, and feel my spirit caught in their wide, uplift- 
ing sweep into the calm, serene spaces where all 
spirit is one, then feel it was teaching me some- 
thing, trying to tell me some mystery, maybe unfold- 
ing some life meaning where I should need to have 
all the repose, calm and strenth of those infinite 
depths. Again, when the winds rose to the fury 
of a storm and the trees were swept with wild 
groans, the windows rattled, the thunders boomed 
and depressing moans rose to screams in the hurtled 
tempest, my blood tingled with the thrill of it all, 
while I seemed in the midst of it and a part of it. 
It meant something. I felt my blood warm, the 
stir of might and power in every fibre of my body. 
It was a call from the Great Commander’s tent. 

““My master came into my stall and led me out 
into the yard in front of the house. ‘There was 
the stranger in a carriage waiting. My mistress 
and the children were there, and the sunset light 
was falling over all,— over the old-fashioned flow- 
ers with the dreamy bees humming among them, 
over the trees with their first touches of the autumn 
tints, over the cool, fresh fields and away over the 
restful hills. It was all like a memory of some last 
time that abides to sweeten every life. A little 
flock of doves came flying up from the grain fields, 
their wings shining like gold in the amber light, 
and went to their home-nest in the barn. My 
master came up to me, drew my head to his shoul- 
der, for a moment stood silent, then said, ‘Prince, 
everywhere be your best; everywhere do your best.’ 
The house dog leaped upon his master and touched 
my nose with his moist tongue. My mistress opened 
her hand, from which I took a lump of sugar; so 
did each of the children. “Then they turned away 
without speaking. They did it so kindly, so gently, 
so touched with feeling, I believe words would have 


sounded harsh, but maybe they understood more 
than I did. ‘The stranger led me away then, and 
we traveled a long distance. 

‘After three days we came to a town that was 
new to me, and my new master put a bright, new 
saddle upon my back, a beautiful bridle upon my 
head. He led me about for a little while so that I 
might get used to it all, then he lightly sprang into 
the saddle. Somehow I felt at once it was not 
for harm, but for service. We went out into a 
great field where there were long rows of men, 
and my master rode up and down the lines amid 
cheers. With those cheers I felt my blood warm, 
just as in the storms I remembered at home. 

“There were other horses there, and they told 
me it was war. ‘That was such a strange word; 
they spoke it short and sad as if it had an ugly 
meaning. I learned that my new master was a 
captain of a regiment, and one brown horse that 
had a wild, impulsive and frightened look in his 
eyes told me there was to be a battle in a few 
days and my master was to lead a charge with his 
regiment and I would probably be shot to death. 
There were a hundred grand things I was wishing 
to know about, would have been happy and grate- 
ful had he told me of them, but I never knew fear, 
so what he said did not disturb me. 

‘“My new master was good to me. He saw that 
I had the best of care. I grew stronger every day, 
enjoying the parade and maceuvres of the drilling 
field. I bent all my energies and applied my mind 
to every wish and instruction of my master, so I 
grew skillful in carrying him safely and swiftly. 

“'T shall never forget the first real battle my mas- 
ter took me into. We had gone over many miles 
of road and through fields when suddenly we came 
upon the booming of the guns. I was fairly swept 
off my feet, but soon courage which I had never 
known before came to me, as I remembered my 
former master’s words,—to be my best, to do my 
best. 
great danger as myself, which aroused me from 
self-thinking to brave acting. Many of my com- 
rades fell that day, giving there masters barely time 
to leap from the saddle as they went down. The 
brown horse was shot while rearing and plunging 
in wild fright. 

“It was some days before I could get myself 
quieted from the effects of that first battle, but I 


Then, too, I felt my new master was in as 
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had plenty of time to rest as it was some weeks be- 
fore we had anything but a few skirmishes and our 
regular daily drill. “Then one night I heard voices 
near where I was kept outside my master’s tent, 
and from what I heard I knew they were planning 
an attack. I felt at once this was to be the su- 
preme occasion that would test the courage of the 
bravest. Heroism is a self-wrought element born 
of self-forgetfulness. JI was prepared for my part. 

“Tt was not daylight when we quietly left the 
next morning, and after a march of several miles we 
came to a ridge of hills where we rested for a while. 
Suddenly a bugle sounded, and we swept forward 
in battle order and dashed over the hills. The 
flush of dawn filled the sky and flooded the valley 
into which we plunged down upon the enemy. 
Then the hills echoed with the booming cannon, 
while the rattle of muskets and the shouts of men 
filled the valley. Even now, St. Bernard, I can 
feel the thrill of that awful scene. My master’s 
regiment formed the main force of the attack. 
We swept on amid a hail of bullets, screaming shells 
and roaring artillery. My blood rose high and my 
nerves tingled as at the voice of the tempest, yet I 
was not afraid. It was the stir of might and power. 
It was the voice of the Great Commander in the 
field. My quick eye saw a cannon being trained 
directly in line with the column my master was 
leading. I caught the bit in my teeth and swerved 
to the right. My master tried to pull me into line 
again but I leaped on; scarcely had we cleared a 
score of rods when a shell burst, making a field of 
death where we were going a moment before. My 
master looked back and gasped, ‘My God! I was 
going there a moment ago.’ 

‘““We were now close to the breastworks of the 
The column halted, wavered. The car- 
nage was fearful. I could hear the cry of my 
wounded comrades all about me. ‘Three times I 
felt the bullets sting my flesh and felt the warm 
blood flow upon my flanks, but my muscles were 
not injured and I was not afraid. I felt my master 
tremble in the saddle; the reins slackened in his 
hands. ‘The supreme moment had come. Men 
and horses were falling like ripened grain before 
the reapers. “The sun was blotted out with smoke. 
The regiment’s color-bearer fell, carrying the colors 
with him to earth; then suddenly a soldier sprang 
forward, caught them up with a shout. “Then my 


enemy. 


spirit leaped and I sprang forward, carrying my mas- 
ter. I felt his hand tighten and his body become 
firm again in the saddle. On we went over the 
breastworks. [he battle was won. ‘The enemy 
fled in all directions, and that day’s victory turned 
the tide of the war. When my master dismounted | 
I noticed one arm was limp and he could not walk. 
His men pressed about him, and praise was on all 
lips. Soon the commanding general came up and 
pinned gilt stars upon his shoulders, and an ambu- 
lance came to bear him away to the hospital. I 
was led away also. ) 

‘“Many weeks passed before I saw my master 
again. He then had but one arm, but he wore a 
general’s uniform. My own muscles were stiff 
from my wounds, but I was glad to bear him 
through the streets lined with shouting throngs 
and flying flags. 

“Soon after this a strange man came to the 
stable and looked at me; my now famous master 
talked with him, and they made an agreement that 
he should take me and give me a home and care as 
long as I lived, and I was to be used only carefully 
as a carriage horse. A few months later I heard 
that my master had died; then my new master was 
different. From a carriage horse he turned me 
into a truck horse with heavy loads to draw long 
distances. I lost heart and spirit. Everyone seemed 
to have forgotten the service I had rendered, but 
then no one knew that had I turned away when 


my master trembled in doubt, had I caught the 


bit again in my teeth and bolted from the field, all 
would have been lost and my master disgraced with 
bitter defeat. No one knew but the Great Com- 
mander. 

‘After a while I was so stiff and slow I was sold 
to this peddler, and this is the way he treats me. 
I have heard that in the great cities they have 
merciful societies which take such as I am and 
give them rest, but we are far from the city. If I 
could end it all myself, I would not, because you 
cannot solve your life problem by breaking the slate. 
Death does not differ from life; we cannot pass the 
gate before we reach it; when we do enter it, it is 
still life. The beautiful feature of life is that the 
more we think and do for others the more we re- 
ceive ourselves. When I think of the past I do 
not suffer, itis only when I think of myself. More- 
over, the Great Commander knows, perhaps he 
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has told my master as they have walked together 
through the Grand Encampment where the white 
tents of the redeemed are gathered on either bank 
of the River of Life that mirrors the light of the 
Great White Throne. So, though I suffer, I am 
still glad.”’ 

That was the story told St. Bernard, and he arose, 
barked viciously at the iron stake, snapped at the 
rope, then licked affectionately the parched nose of 
the old horse with his moist tongue and started 
away to bite the peddler if he should meet him. 
As he went the old horse said, “‘Oh, St. Bernard, 
when you recall my story, remember the Rewards 
of the World are far different from the Rewards of 
Pie, ae. , Croit. 


A True Dog Story. 


Through the work done by the friends of our 
Animal Rescue League, the old prevailing opinion 
that dumb animals do not understand what is said 
to them, is changing, and the following story of 
two intelligent dogs, which is vouched for as ab- 
solutely true, by reliable parties, goes to prove that 
canine intelligence and unselfishness are sometimes 
on a par with the human capacity for the same 
qualities. 

A young man in western Massachusetts owned 
two dogs, one a full-blooded, pedigreed Scotch 
collie, which we will call Major, and a Kentucky 
coon-hound, named Blue. 

The two were very much attached to each other, 
although the collie was inclined to be jealous, and 
showed it plainly, if the people in the home petted 
Blue, or allowed him to come in the house. 

About one year ago, during a long rainy period, 
Blue disappeared. One Monday morning when 
his young master went to feed him he was nowhere 
to be found, but as he was inclined to run away, 
no effort was made to find him that day, anticipat- 
ing his return in a few hours. When Wednesday 
came, telephones were put in use, and a search 
begun in real earnest, but with no avail, as no trace 
was found. 

Thursday noon, the mistress of the house, stand- 
ing near an open window, seeing Major, the collie, 
lying near by, called to him and said, ‘‘ Major, 
where is Blue—go find him.”’ 

Immediately the dog sat up on his haunches and 


howled pitifully; and again the mistress repeated 
the command, “Go find him.”’ 

When night came, and time to go for the cows 
(a duty which he delighted in and never failed to 
be on hand to perform), no Major was to be found, 
and thoughts of dog stealers, poison and other 
calamities began to flit through the minds of the 
family. Finally it came to the mistress that perhaps 
Major had understood what was said to him, and 
so the search for two dogs began again, with no 
better results than the first, and when nearly a 
week had passed, about all hope had been given up 
of ever seeing either dog again. 

Monday night, just one week from the date of 
the disappearance of Blue, a member of the family 
went to the barn, and hearing a slight noise, began 
to look about, and much to his delight as well as 
surprise found Major lying on the hay, but so ex- 
hausted from evident starvation and cold that he 
could hardly move. Just a feeble wagging of his 
tail told how glad he was to see his loved friends 
once more. 

He was immediately taken to the house, and 
warm milk fed to him, but after he revived a little, 
he became uneasy, dragging himself to the outer 
door and whining to get out. At last it dawned 
on the minds of those who were ministering to 
him that he had found his brother dog, and was 
trying to tell that he was somewhere outside in the 
cold, and no time was lost in making a thorough 
search of the premises. Sure enough, out in the 
barn, poor old Blue was found, his hind quarters 
nearly paralyzed, a big wound in his head, a useless 
paw, starved, dirty, cold, so nearly spent he could 
hardly raise his head from the floor. 

It took but a few moments to get both dogs into 
warm quarters, where they were feasted and petted 
to their hearts’ content, and no human being could 
have shown more joy, pride, or satisfaction over 
the achievement of any object than did Major 
over the bringing home of his lost mate. In time 
both dogs recovered, and one of the singular effects 
of this incident was the entire absence of any jeal- 
ousy afterward on Major’s part toward Blue. He 
never showed any objection to his being petted by 
members of the family, as heretofore. 

Now, will some one learned in dog lore tell us: 
Did Major understand the words of his mistress, 
What sent him, an exile, away from those he loved? 
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for four long days, when never before had he been 
away from the place and never since has shown 
the least desire to run away? Is there not a lesson 
for our poor, selfish humanity in this true story? 
What more can be asked than to be willing to lay 
down one’s life for his friend? No greater love 
than this. 

This same collie knows, too, when Sunday comes 
as well as any person. His master takes him for a 
walk Sabbath morning, and as soon as he hears any 
one stirring about the house, he begins a series of 
barks, yelps and whines, and if he sees his master 
step outdoors without inviting him to go, he will 
rush from room toroom ina perfect frenzy. Every 
other morning he lies quietly on his mat in the 
kitchen, no matter how many times his master goes 
in and out. And yet, in the face of this, some 
people will say dumb animals are of no account !— 


Mrs. William H. Dickenson, Dalton, Mass. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Bull Fighting in Havana. 


I learn by the public press that a bill legalizing 
the revival of bull fights in Havana has been favor- 
ably reported from a Committee of the House and 
is now awaiting further action in the Cuban Legis- 
lature. A statement is likewise made that the bill 
gives a company, the capital of which is principally 
American, the exclusive concession for thirty 
years to operate a Monte Carlo on a tract of land 
near Camp Columbia at which the attractions will 
be gambling games, bull fights, cock fights, horse 
races and other sports. “The object of the bill, it 
is declared, is to attract tourists to Havana. 

There are very few of the better and more repre- 
sentative class of American citizens but what will 
read a notice of this description with deep regret. 
Cuba owes much to America and can well afford to 
heed the example and the precepts of the nation 
which made her free. By unanimous consent the 
more advanced nations of the earth, those highest 
in culture and civilization and also in the arts of 
peace and war, have eliminated brutal sports from 
the list of their pastimes. It is no longer regarded 
as manly, or calculated to develop a proper national 


character, that the people of a country should be 
allowed to indulge in sports which are brutal and 
bloody. 

We hope that it is not asking too much of the 
Cuban people that they should try to educate them- 
selves for the highest development which can mark 
the history of a successful self-governing nation. 
Just so surely as the people of Cuba are allowed by 
their government to be debauched by gambling and 
by degrading sports, so will their national charac- 
ter gradually become more and more degraded, until 
they will cease to be self-governing and become 
merely an annex to some nation with a stronger 
and truer moral fibre. If it is not given to her 
statesmen to recognize this fact and to build wisely 
and well for the future, they will have to learn by 
hard experience. Practices of this kind can only 
earn the contempt of the more powerful and high- 
er civilized nations. Inthe name of humanity and 
for the sake of her own possible great future, the 
humanitarians of America call upon the Cuban 
people and the Cuban Congress to set their faces 
against these evidences of decay and racial degen- 
eration.—William O. Stillman, President of the 
American Humane Association. 


The Teachers’ Convention is assembled in Bos- 
ton. It is thought that about 35,000 teachers are 
here. Many lectures are given on every subject 
pertaining to such education of the young as shall 
promote their future welfare. Only one subject, 
and that the most important, is left out. As far 
as I have heard, no one who is especially interested 
in humane education and able to present it to an 
audience has been asked to speak at any of these 
meetings. 

‘There are those who say it is not a subject 
relevant to the occasion. Why not? ‘There is a 
great deal said about physical training and about 
hygiene, even to the use of the tooth-brush, and it 
would seem as if moral teaching might be equally 
important. 

No one can deny that the children stand in great 
need of lessons which will teach them to regard 
the rights of others; to be just in dealing with 
others; to stand up for fair play, not in football 
alone, but in every little act of their daily lives 
which brings them in contact with other children 
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weaker than they or with the lower animals that 
are completely at their mercy. 

I contend that no lesson is so important, as far 
as their future happiness and welfare or the hap- 
piness and welfare of the whole world is concerned, 
as humane education. “The misery and crimes that 
are caused by selfish disregard of suffering would be 
very greatly diminished if children were faithfully 
and persistently taught that it stamps any child as 
‘mean and cowardly to tease or hurt any other 
child or any animal, and that to stand up for the 
child or the animal that is ill-treated is a noble 
act, showing a fine, strong character. 


His Soul. 


The curate thinks you have no soul; 
I know that he has none. 
Dear friend, whose solemn self-control 
In our four-square, familiar pew 


But you, 


Was pattern to my youth,—whose bark 
Called me in summer dawns to rove— 
Have you gone down into the dark, 
Where none is welcome, none may love? 


I will not think those good, brown eyes 
Have spent their light of truth so soon; 
But in some canine paradise 

Your wraith, I know, rebukes the moon 


And quarters every plain and hill, 
Seeking its master. .... As for me, 
This prayer at least the gods fulfill : 
‘That when [ pass the floods, and see 


Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades who land, 
Your little, faithful, barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom hand. 
—St. John Lucas in the Academy. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


There is no more certain way of developing bad 
temper in a dog—to say nothing of the ill effect 
on his health—than to keep him closely confined 
and without a proper amount of exercise. Often- 
times the diet, such as the feeding of meat, is 
blamed for a dog’s lack of gentleness, when the 
cause is really close confinement. When the dog 
cannot be allowed to run at large, a good plan is 
to stretch a wire between two points as far apart 


as possible, stringing on this wire a ring, fastened 
to which is a chain which may be attached to the 
collar of the dog. Have one or two swivels in the 
chain so that it will not get kinked or, better still, 
use a dog swivel —a short chain with strong snaps 
attached to each end by swivels. . . . With such 
an arrangement the dog can get considerable exer- 
cise.— David Phelps in Country Life in America. 


To the above advice we would add the sugges- 
tion that if one end of the wire is attached to some 
part of the house or barn so that the dog can get 
into a shelter if so inclined, and if a tree can be in 
the line of travel, so giving a chance for sun or 
shade, the dog will be much more comfortable. 
There should also be a dish of water always within 
reach. 


Care of Horses in Hot Weather. 


Let your horse drink a little and often. If he is 
very hot and tired take off his harness, let him cool 
off and rest a short time before watering, sponge 
his head and neck and give him a few swallows of 
water, then some cut hay wet with cool water; he 
will be much refreshed, and in half an hour you 
can allow him to drink more freely. Bear in mind 
that your horse suffers just as much with thirst in 
hot weather as you do, and by giving him a little 
water frequently there will be no danger of his 
drinking too much. 


If it is a possible thing, and it usually is, take a 
horse’s harness off when he eats his dinner. In hot 
weather he should have two hour’s rest at noon. 
He will work enough better to make up for it. 


Addressing a farmers’ banquet, Howard 
Francis, a breeder of swine, in response to the 
toast, ‘‘ The Hog,” said: ‘* The hog is a sym- 
pathetic animal. It is susceptible to kindly 
treatment and grows fatter in pleasant surround- 
ings. It has generally been supposed,’’ he con- 
tinued, ’’ that almost any old place was good 
enough for a hog, but in years of experience | 
have found that good, clean quarters are as 
much appreciated by the hog as by any other 
animal, and that it thrives under kindly treat- 
ment. This helps in a material way, because 
the animal grows fatter as a result.”’ 
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A Letter. 


“The handsome cat in the photograph I send you 
was once a poor stray kitten. When J first saw him 
I thought he had a home, but watching closely I 


found he had none. I took him in and everything 


has been done for his comfort. He is now six years 
old and a great pet. He is combed and brushed 
every day and has a coat of fur which is like velvet. 
He is put into his little bed every night in my room 
and usually sleeps 
until morning. 
He is very fond 
of my husband, 
going to the door 
to meet him every 
night. We do 
not allow him out 
of doors, except- 
ing on a veranda 
whichis protected 
by a wire, where 
he has plenty of 
room to run and 
Set thesiresh, ain 
He climbs up a 
step-ladder to a seat which my husband made 
for him, and there he sits and looks about him. 
He goes away with us every summer. Last 
year when I brought him here he was sick. I 
did what I could for him, but he grew worse, so I 
went to your veterinary doctor and stated the case. 
The doctor said it was distemper and prescribed for 
him. I took good care of him and the medicine and 
treatment met with the best results. I can speak 
in the highest terms of Dr. Sullivan, for had it not 
been for his medicine’ and advice our little Niggie 
would never have lived, for he was a very sick cat. 
I have taken many strays to the League or I have 
sent for an agent to come after them. I do wish 
something could be done to prevent so many suffer- 
ing animals. I think if more human beings would 
imagine themselves in a condition where they could 
get nothing to eat and where they were likely to be 
abused, possibly they would be more thoughtful for 
our fourfooted friends. I think we ought to make 
a little sacrifice in this world to help those who can- 
not help themselves.—A sincere friend to all dumb 


NIGGIE. 


animals.’’ 


PINE RIDGE, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Bungalow Notes. June 23. 


I was awake in the small hours this morning, 
and at precisely quarter past three a_ rooster 
crowed, and then in another moment I heard a 
robin singing softly and sweetly down inthe woods, 
almost as if he were still asleep and dreaming a 
pleasant dream; then another robin joined in, and 
another. After a while a song sparrow tuned up; 
a cat-bird began to warble his exquisite love song 
(what a pity it changes to such a harsh, discord- 
ant note later on!). Very soon the solo had 
become a chorus, and by degrees the invisible little 
songsters approached nearer and nearer until the 
trees around and near the bungalow were full of 
cheerful song. 

I was passing the wakeful hours away by writing, 
and the constantly pressing needs in humane work 
were burdening my mind with depressing thoughts, 
but when the birds came and sang so cheerfully 
and sweetly close to my windows I imagined they 
came on purpose to say to me, Cheer up, cheer 
up, cheer up! Listen to us, listen, listen. In rain 
or sunshine we sing cheerily, cheerily, for not one 
of us is forgotten by the Father.’’ And as I lis- 
tened my cares melted away. I put my paper and 
pencil down and fell asleep, repeating a verse from 
‘Tennyson: 


‘“T’he woods were filled so full with song, 
There seemed no room for sense of wrong.’’ 


I think the birds take a morning nap after their 
first burst of melody or else they are so busy getting 
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breakfast they are quiet for a time, but between 
five and six o’clock I hear them again. 

We have a pair of scarlet tanagers that I am 
always watching for. They both visited the bunga- 
low today and took a bath in the bird pool, then 
lingered awhile in the cedars. | 

I saw the prettiest sight yesterday I have seen 
yet in the bird pool at the corner of the bungalow. 
I happened to glance out the window and noticed 
that the water was agitated, but I saw no live 
thing near it; then suddenly a small bird, it looked 
like the wood pewee, dropped out of the cedar tree 
that shades the pool and with fluttering wings 
hovered like a humming bird just a second on the 
surface of the water, flew up again into the tree, 
and then down again, his feet and breast touching 
the water and his wings fluttering rapidly. He 
repeated this several times, and it was such a 
charming sight that all I could think of when he 
disappeared in the cedar tree was, _An angel came 
down and troubled the water.’’ About this bird, 
Mabel Osgood Wright says, ‘Alert and swift of 
motion, he still wears an air of mystery, and his 
pathetic note seems like the expression of a hidden 
sorrow.” 


JuNE 26.—I have not done much today except- 
ing watch the birds. I heard such a variety of 
song in the grove near the barn that when the 
church bells were ringing | went down to the 
grove and sat on a rock and tried to catch sight of 
the songsters, but the trees are tall oaks and the 
birds were rapid and wary, so I only caught fleeting 
glimpses of robins, tanagers, sparrows, chickadees 
and wrens. 

In the small paddock close by the barn a gray 
horse was standing quietly in the shade. I stopped 
to tell him how sorry I felt for him and for his 
master, a poor Jew, who paid $150 for this horse 
in the winter, and soon after the purchase the 
horse (Tom the owner had named him) wrenched 
his foot so badly in a car track that veterinary doc- 
tors have pronounced him incurable. 
taking a last chance. 
wonderful change from his life of steady toii, and 
as we have had worse cases here than Tom and 
seen them recover I have hopes of him. 

I left the dogs in the bungalow, as I knew I 


He is here, 
He very evidently enjoys this 


could not observe the birds with two or three dogs 
at my heels. I was particularly anxious to see the 
bird that calls the plaintive phoebe note. It is 
dificult for me to believe that it is a chickadee, 
but I have seen in a tree near the bungalow the 
chickadees flitting from branch to branch while the 
phoebe notes were coming from the same tree, so 
it must be true that the chickadee in summer has 
phoebe bird, as 
Thoreau, but no other writer on birds I have 
read, says. I think the note is not quite so plain- 
tive and petulant as that of the real phoebe. One 
can hardly imagine a chickadee anything but 


a note closely resembling the 


cheerful. 

A bird sang all last evening in the woods across 
the lane. He had a 
sweet, soft, high, plaintive note, with a rising ac- 
cent. It sounded rather sad to me, though not 
as sad as the whip-poor-will. 


I wish I knew what it was. 


The robins have been very fretful today, and no 
wonder. The blue jays have discovered at least 
one of their nests, and Edward saw one of these 
handsome marauders flying away from a tree with 
a little robin in his bill. 


over this tragedy. 


I felt very much distressed 
I was blaming myself for feed- 
ing the blue jays all winter and was saying hard 
things about them when the Man-of-the-Bungalow 
remarked that the blue jay was not as bad as men 
He stole the little robin because he 
was hungry, and was far less blameworthy than 
human beings, who kill or cause birds to be killed 
for plumage or for sport. 

It is interesting to notice how quickly the birds 
recognize the presence of an enemy. Not only do 
the birds who visit us utter cries of distress at the 
sight of a crow or blue jay or squirrel, but one day 
recently some robins, seeking their food near the 
caretaker’s cottage, suddenly made a great commo- 
tion. Upon searching the cause it was discovered 
that their bright eyes had spied out one of their 
worst enemies on the window inside the cottage 
looking out at them. 
was picked up in a helpless condition somewhere 
in the Fenway and carried to the League office on 
Carver Street. 
for Pine Ridge, and thinking the bird was a young 


and women. 


It was a young hawk that 


One of the men was just starting 


owl he brought it out and delivered it over to 
Edward, who at once adopted it into his miscella- 
neous family. 
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From the first day the young bird was perfectly 
tame, playful, and a greedy eater. He grows rap- 
idly and is very amusing; finds playthings around 
the house, such as a clothes-pin, which he rolls 
away from him and catches again, as if it were a 
mouse, and will not allow anyone to take from 
him. 
strong claw. He flies on the heads of anyone who 
is in the room. 


He loves to hold a bright teaspoon in his 


He gets on the upper window 
He has been 
taken out of doors and photographed with the 
dogs strolling about him and has not offered to 
fly away. He is afraid of nothing. 

At first the cats were very curious about him, 
but now they pay no attention to him excepting 
when in one of his rapid flights about the room he 
has happened to alight on Spider’s or Pearlie’s 
back, which gave them a great fright. I sent a 
cotton flannel mouse down to the cottage for him 
to play with, and he had great sport with it. 
Spider watched him enviously, for he smelled the 
catnip stuffing in the mouse, and when for a mo- 
ment Pete (the bird) dropped the plaything and it 
lay beside him, Spider reached out a paw very 
quietly and cautiously and secured the mouse, then 
ran away with it. 

The family at the cottage have grown so fond of 
Pete that they cannot consent to his death, but 
they also love all the dear, singing birds outside the 
house so much that they would not for a moment 
think of turning loose upon them such a danger- 
ous enemy. So as long as Pete is well and happy 
he will probably live a circumscribed life, limited to 
the three lower rooms of the cottage, with, per- 
haps, an occasional visit at the bungalow. 

I am writing these notes on the veranda of the 
bungalow, the dogs, Nora and Trixy, lying at my 
feet. Just now I heard a splashing in the bird 
pool and a robin soon flew up, shaking his wings. 
Now I hear a crow. He is alighting on a tall pine 
tree not far away, and immediately all the other 
birds begin to vociferate, evidently much disturbed. 
A bright bit of color flashes across one end of the 
veranda, and I hold my breath while a beautiful 
Baltimore oriole plunges into the pool. 

Tino, the red squirrel that was so neighborly 
last winter, disappeared for a time, but has come 
back again. We know it is Tino, for he found 
his way quickly up the little ladder on the side of 


sash and stares at the birds outside. 


PETE. 


the bungalow and jumped across the window to 
his nut shelf on the window seat. 

This is ‘between hay and grass’’ for the squir- 
rels, the old nuts gone and the new too green to 
eat, so we buy peanuts and walnuts and load Tino’s 
little private table, which he again visits frequently. 
Even as I write I see, looking up from my paper, a 
pair of large, very bright eyes in a pretty little head 
peering at me over the rocky edge of the pool. 
Tino has come for a drink. The water is getting 
a little low, and to reach it he crawls up on the 
rocks and flattens himself out on them with his 
neck stretched down to the water —now he disap- 
pears like a flash, and a song sparrow takes his 
place. ‘There is a lull in the birds’ songs, and 
nothing is heard but the faint rustle of the oak 
leaves as a gentle breeze just stirs them, but I 
know that I am not alone and that from the trees 
surrounding me bright eyes are peeping down on 
me and on the sleeping dogs, and pretty soon I 
shall hear again the pleasant splashing of water 
beaten into movement by gentle wings.—A. H. S. 


During the month of June the League has 
received and cared for 609 dogs, 2,685 cats and 
kittens. 


A little girl of two years, whose parents are 
hard working but poor, isin need of clothes. Any 
one having any cast-off. clothing for a child of that 
age would confer a great favor by sending it to the 
League, 51 Carver Street. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


An appeal was sent the last of June to members of 
the League asking for contributions of money for the 
purchase of a gasoline runabout to be used for an- 
swering calls to go for cats and for emergency cases 
where a dog is sick or injured. Every day there are 
from ten to twenty calls for our agents to go to 
some one particular locality, it may be in Dorchester, 
or South Boston, or Roxbury, besides scattering calls 
in all directions, and the runabout seemed the 
wisest way of solving the question how such calls 
could be most humanely and speedily attended to. 

The appeal met with the ready and generous 
response which it has always been our good fortune 
to meet with from the friends of the League, and 
before this paper goes to press the new runabout 
will be hastening on its errands of mercy. We 
believe everyone who has helped us has received a 
personal note of thanks. If any omission has been 
made it has been accidental, but we hope that 
there has been no such omission. 


We are sometimes asked why we make any 
charge for sending our agents after homeless cats. 
We reply that we are obliged to do this as a 
method of self-protection. Many persons can bring 
or send dogs or cats to Carver Street with but 
very little trouble. If it were understood that our 
agents would be sent without cost after every ani- 
mal we receive, our funds would have to be greatly 
increased to enable us to hire the large force of 
men and boys required for such service. 

Car fare and twenty-five cents is not an unrea- 
sonable demand for sending a man after a cat or 
kitten. Even a trip to South Boston and back uses 
up at least an hour and a half of the day. There 
is a walk to a car; the wait for the car; the walk at 
the other end and time taken to see the person who 
has sent, get the agent’s slip signed, and then the 
return. Surely no one who has any realization of 
the League’s work could find fault with paying the 
small sum we ask for, unless the person is very 
poor, in which case our agents are instructed not to 
demand any payment, or even the car fares. 


Many foreigners and residents of tenement 


houses come to the League asking for dogs and 
cats and there are those who think it would be 
more humane for us to give animals away to such 
places and such people than to have them killed. 
We do not agree with them. We mean to err 
on the side of being too careful, and if we do get 
deceived into placing dogs or cats in unsatis- 
factory homes it is not from lack of careful 
enquiry. We see so much thoughtlessness and 
cruelty exhibited toward horses, dogs and cats 
that we do not consider it a work of great hu- 
manity to save every life that we possibly can, 
no matter what the future risk of the animals’ 
comfort may be. 


“HOLD UP YOUR HEAD.”’ 


One of the most pathetic visitors to our Home 
of Rest in June was a little old pony, turning 
gray, that was owned for years, we were told, by 
the wealthy man who put him in a common sales 
stable for anyone to buy. Fortunately, a very 
kind-hearted woman found this out, and going to 
the stable in the company of our veterinary doctor 
she secured her for a small sum and sent her to Pine 
Ridge to recuperate until Mrs. R 


country home. 


went to her 


The pony was brought out in our 
dog ambulance, and the day after she arrived her 
She rolled on the grass about 
every ten minutes and was so busy and happy she 
could hardly stop to have her picture taken. She 
is now in her new home, where she will receive the 
love and kindness she deserves. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how a man of wealth can sell a horse or 
pony that has given him years of patient service. 


good times began. 
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THE: CAT CLUB; 


The Cat Club had a meeting at Pine Ridge in 
June. After 


resting under the pine trees near one of the pad- 


About thirty members were present. 


docks, where they feasted on the good things they 
brought with them, they had a business session 
at the cottage, in the reception room; they visited 
the various Pine Ridge guests,— horses, dogs, cats, 
goats and chickens—paid special attention to a 
little old pony that was taking a rest in the Home, 
and went back to their homes leaving behind them 
a substantial donation of money for the Pine Ridge 
This club has promised to have a table at 
the annual fair in December, and I have no doubt 


work. 


it will be a table worthy of note. 


In great contrast with this case where a wealthy 
man sold an old pony are two other cases brought 
One is a 
horse belonging to a working woman who had 
used him twenty years in her business, often taking 
She sent him to Pine Ridge, 
saying that she could no more sell him or have him 


to our attention in the same month. 


care of him herself. 


killed as soon as his work with her was over than 
she could sell one of her own family. ‘‘Old 
Huckleberry,’’ as she calls him, is with us and 
appears to have renewed his youth. 

The other horse was owned by a cab driver, 
He had used the 
horse for years and loved him too much to sell 
him. 


who made out a similar case. 


We are to give him a summer of rest, then 
he will go to the ‘‘ Happy Hunting Ground.”’ 


Among recent visitors to Pine 
Ridge was Mrs. A. M. Peabody 
with eight of her class from the 
Sunday School of Dr. Ames’ 
Church. These boys and girls— 
Arthur D. Nash, Edward E. Allen, 
Bancroft Beattey, Eleanomei. 
McCormack, Mildred H. McCor- 
mack, Mary May Peabody, Helen 
May Peabody and Louise E. Mack 
—have been saving up their pen- 
nies for Pine Ridge during the last 
year, and as aresult put seven dol- 
lars inthe donation box. Another 
very welcome donation just re- 
ceived is five dollars from the Band 
of Mercy Club of the Wells School, 
Boston, Miss Lizzie F. Stevens, 
teacher. It is one of the greatest compensations 
connected with our work to have children interested 
in it, and we value far more than the money, the 
evidence it gives of a real and we hope lasting sym- 
pathy with the law of kindness to all living creatures. 


Letters. 
Berlin, Germany, June 15, 1910. 

Dear Mrs. President, — We have been having 
very hot summer weather lately, and I have heard 
my mistress talking about how you try to give the 
horses water at the North and South Stations in 
Boston. I do hate to be thirsty myself, so I thought 
I would like to send five dollars to help. Will you 
spend it for me, please? I’d like to help the dogs, 
too, but perhaps the horses need it most as they 
work so hard. With best wishes, Sincerely yours, 


— Ruffles Rose- Tales. 


Fannie B. (see frontispiece) was born at Pine 
Ridge, August 6, 1907. She is now being “trained 
by kindness”? by one of the League men. She 
wears no blinders, no hard bit, has a light harness 
and light cart and trots off as staid and obedient as 
a horse of double her years. She loves sugar and 
is treated to a few lumps as soon as she returns from 
her hour’s training, which she seems to really enjoy. 
If any of our members wish to make her a birthday 
gift of a pound of sugar we will promise to give it 
to her judiciously and make her divide it with her 
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mother (Black Beauty) and the other horses. She 
has had nothing but kindness shown her and she 
is a little spoiled, expecting much notice and a lump 
of sugar every time we approach her in the paddock 
or in her own box stall, which she has always oc- 
cupied. 


Cats Boarded 


Large, sunny runs and home comforts 
given your pet. 

Let him enjoy his vacation whue 
you enjoy yours. 


LILLIAN WHITNEY 


58 Plympton Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 


Pussy Willow House 


An ideal home in the country for small pets 
where they may enjoy the freedom of the house, 
the old stable with its hay-lofts, and large, pleasant 
yards. 

Best of care. Thirty minutes from Boston. 


MARION P. FROST 
Telephone, Wayland 34 


Wayland, Mass. - - 
DR. A. C. 
DANIELS’ 
DOG and CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. 
Any RikerzJaynes Store can {urnish them, 
and books free on Horse, Dog, Cat and 
Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIC or'rwe' ross 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment reveive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yaids, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendance, 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.YV., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel perfectly 
safe in boarding your animals. 

Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are higher 
than elsewhere. 

Operations on all animals a specialty. 

Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St, Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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age pack of dogs. % 


29 Beacon Street = 


SECRETS OF THE WOODS 


ILLUSTRATED, 50 CENTS 


HIS is another vivid story of the fields and woods in the 
famous Wood Folk Series by Dr. Long. 

at his solitary fishing, the mother otter teaching her 

little ones to swim, and the red squirrel with his many curious 
habits,— all are presented with fascinating liveliness and color. 
The last four chapters give an interesting account of the 
chase of a big buck through the Maine woods, with a dramatic 
climax in which the buck is saved by the hunter from a sav= 


GINN AND COMPANY 


The kingfisher 


% % % % 


= = 
= = 


Boston 


OLD GRIST MIL 
Doc BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 


Toe ees Ae RRR) Bees 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown - -= Mass. 


SPRATT T’s 
DOG CAKES 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


AVOI SWEETENED, SOFT or MEDICATED 
FOODS, which cause indigestion, 
loss of coat and many other evils. The analysis of 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES shows that they are, weight 
for weight, equal in nourishment to fresh, raw porter- 
house steak or fresh beef liver, as purchased (see U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin), while they are superior 
to these as a food for dogs. 
Send stamp for ‘‘ DOG CULTURE,”’ which contains 
much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (A.M.) LTD. 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
DEPOTS AT 
San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Montreal, Can. 
Resident Superintendents at Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 
Factories also in Berlin, Germany, and London, England 
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